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Editorial 


There are moments in history when it behoves man to scan 
the horizen to see if there is any sign of a prophet beckoning us to 
a particular po‘ntin the horizen. We are living in onesuch. There 
is a general realization, at least among sensitive thinkers that the 
way we are now going is not quite right. But then neither can we 
put the brakes on; history is a vehicle without brakes. It seems to 
have a steering-wheel, but it is no power steering. In fact the steering 
rod is badly in need of oiling; it is slowin responding to our hard 
efforts to the course of history. 


This Summer some Scientists and other thinkers are gathering 
together at the Massachussetts Institute of Technology in Cambridge, 
U. S.A. to think about Faith, Science and Our Future for two 
weeks. Theology in general has not been much ofa help (or a 
hindrance) in charting the course of world history. Hereis a chance for 
it to come out withsome wisdom. But it takesan enormous amount 
of optimism to hope that something will happen at M. I. T. fromthe 
side of theology. 


Why talk about theology in general? O.thodox theology which 
often too lazily claims to have solved all problems, has hardly thrown 
any light on the problem areas that the M. I T. Conference will be 
exploring. Orthodox theologians seem to be lazier than others in 
this as in other fields. 


What indeed is faith? What is the difference between faith and 
that which is not faith? Where does science belong? Does it share 
some ofthe qualities of faith? What kind of truth does science unveil? 
How is that truth related to the truth of faith? His science any right 
or duty to question faith, when it seems that men of faith would 
speak differently if they were not so ignorant? 


What about the many scientists who regard the Church as un- 
sympathetic to their problems and questions? Does the Church 
have a pastoral task to fulfilin relation to Christians who are prac- 
tising scientists, and who would seldom darken the door of a Church 
because what goes on Sunday morning in our Churches sounds 
pretty irrelevant to them? 


Science itself today is full of questions for which there are no 
‘scientific’ answers. But scientists do not want to present these 
questions to theologi ns because the latter have so far not manifested 
much interest or competence. If, on the other hand, the Churches 
could provide an arena and an atmosphere where Scientists could ask 
these questions among themselves. (with some theologians and 
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ecclesiastics present-to lend colour and spirit!), that would itself help 
Perhaps that is ali that the M.I. T. Conference could achieve. _ 


A few of these questions are listed in a signed article which 
appears elsewhere in this issue. A more detailed discussion on some 
of the issues in an Indian context by a panel of Indian experts has 
been published by the Christian Literature Society.* 


The contribution of Orthodox theology may lie perhaps not in 
providing specific answers to ethical 1:sues posed by modern science 
and technology, but in provding a theologically profound vision of 
(or frame work for beholding) reality within which these ethical 
questions can be more meaningfully faced. Even that task has only 
been partially undertaken by Orthodox theology. Perhaps the 
Conference will trigger off some ecumenical discussion, which wil] 
stimulate Orthodox theology to a greater effort in this direction. 





* Paulos Mar Gregorios, (Ed), Science and Our Future, 
Cc. L, S. madras, 1978. 
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Pope John Paul |) and 
The Conference of Latin American 
Bishops. 


The third conference of Latin American bishops (Roman 
Catholic), concluded its meeting at Puebla, Mexico, on February 
13th. For the Roman Catholic Church, the Latin American con- 
tinent is more important even than Europe. According to 1975 
estimates the Chrstian population of South America was 168.62 
million of which 164.53 million were Catholics, Protestants and 
Orthodox being only 3.68 million and 50,00) respectively; whereas 
in Europe, out of an estimated 407.72 million Christians, Roman 
Catholics were 190.49 million, Protestants 124.3 million and Orthodox 
92°93 million. 

Latin America isa “Christian Continent’? (population 204.75 
millions in 1975 of which 82% is Christian) and a “Roman Catholic 
Continent” (92% of all Christians). The total life of South American 
and Central American Churches is thus pervaded by the moral 
influence of the Roman Catholic Church as well as by its economic 
and political power. 


The Second Conference in Medellin, inuagurated by the late Pope 
Paul VI was a major milestone in modern Latin American Church 
history. The bishops pronounced themselves in favour of the 
theological and economic efforts to liberate Latin America from the 
neo-colonial yoke. 


Pope John Paul’s opening address at the Puebla meeting was 
badly mis-represented in the secular world press. What he said about 
Latin American Liberation Theology was simply that no theology 
should use easy short cuts, like conceiving Jesus as a political revo- 
Jutionary and thereby regarding the main task of Church as 
political and economic liberation. As the Pope stated when he came 
back to Rome, citing Galations 5:1. 


‘Liberation, then is certainly a reality of faith, one of the 
fundamental biblical themes, which are a deep part of 
Christ's salvific mission’’+::+++--++++++eeeeere ee 


But then he goes on to define liberation ina rather limited way: 


‘Liberation means man’s inner transformation, which is a 
consequence of the knowledge of truth. The transformation is, 
therefore, a spititual process. in which man matures “‘in true 
righteousness and holiness”. (Eph.4:24) 


He was speaking to a General Audience in Rome on February 
2\st and did not work out the meaning of liberation in a sufficiently 
extended way. 


But here some theological work still needs to be done. We of 
the Eatern Orthodox tradition have a great heritage of ‘‘Liberation” 
and “‘Freedom”’ as the central categories—not merely a ‘deep part’- 
of our understanding creation and redemption. The Pope’s point is 
well taken. Man has both a historical and a ‘‘Supertemporal’’ 
dimension of existence as Pope John Paul II said. But how they 
are related is the moot question. 


In the Eastern theological tradition, eleutheria or freedom is the 
very spring of God’s creative action as it continues to this day, and 
the freedom of humanity and the creation as a whole from the 
power of evil and of death is the whole point of the historical 
drama. 


The Church has failed to do a proper job in analyzing the social 
structure of evil and death-or anti-good and anti-lite. The Latin 
American liberation thelologians have opened up for Christians 
something of that structure as they experience it They may be 
shallow in their analysis, and native in their proposing certain 
solutions. If only the Pope could have encouraged them a bit by 
acknowledging the element of truth in their contention that economic 
oppression aid exploitation is a ‘deep part’ of the structure of antj- 
good and anti-life today! 


The Pope gave evidence of having been deeply impressed with 
the poverty and misery of the Mexican millions. Obviously it was 
a great experience for him, and he has clearly stated that more than 
words are needed to clear away this misery. Mexico with its oj] boom 
has a structure that permits the prevalance of such misery. We hope 
that the Pope’s inhibitions about being misunderstood will pot 
stand in the way of a more forthright word and action in favour of 
changing oppressive and exploitative structures. The Roman 
Catholic poor of South America are thirsting for such a word. | 


The Pope’s forthcoming visit to his own homeland is going to 
be asimilar occasion when his mettle will be tested. Even if he 
does not utter a word, the enthusiatic reception that will be given 
by the faithful of a Catholic Poland under Communist Government 
to “their” pope will cause quite a shake-up in Poland. Will he use 
his visit as another step in Cold War propaganda and anti-comm- 
unist sophistry remains to beseen. There is no doubt that Pope John 
Paul IT has enormous egergy and means business. Let us all pray 
that energy will be used in the service of God and of the Oppressed. 
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What is the Future of Man? 
Very Revd. K. G. George Ramban. 


Once man’s progress and development in different aspects of 
life made him feel to think that his life is secure, But as time 
passes On many experts of science, technology, philosophy, sociology, 
etc are compelled to rethink the process of the progress of human 
material life. This is due to the unexpected and unpredictable 
problems and dangers arising from the development of science 
and Technology. Though man has achieved great things in Science 
and Technology to solve the problem of man, the same achievement 
has compelled him to look into the future of man to what it will 
lead him to. Towards a better humanity or destruction of humanity? 


1. The Secular Vision of the Future 


The Science of futurology is an important field of research. In 
the universities of U.S. A. it is given so much prominence. No 
aspect of life is left out from the research analysis—home, family, 
work, life style, technology, energy, population, the cities, farm, the 
media etc. Those who are engaged in this study try to predict the 
problem of this age or of future based on the analysis of the 
mathematical models. The futurologist’s work has been formerly 
done by the astrologers and seers. But there is a vast difference 
between the productions of the astrologers and of the futurists. 


Today, futurists use scientific methods and other means of 
sophisticated computers to predict the future. The problem they 
try to solve is what man must do to avoid the bad and the good for 
building up a secure future. 


There is a society known as “World Future Society,” founded in 
Washington in 1966. This is a forum for intellectuals to exchange ideas 
about the future of man. There was aconference in 1975 coavened 
by this society, attended by 2000 futurologists. The conclusion of 
this conference is as follows: 


‘In this short time (25 years) the human race may wipe itself 
out through war or destruction of its natural environment. On the 
other hand, the next quarter century could be a period when human 
beings join to create a global civilization happier and more produc- 
tive than ever.” 


These two important futurologists, whose views about the 
future could be summerised as follows. 


ow 


A. Buckminister Fuller is a pessimist who thinks that Humani- 
ity’s chances are fifty-fifty. The following arguments are put forward 
to support his views. 


(1) A better future could be developed only on the basis of equal 
distribution of resources. Otherwise the rich will grow richer, 
the poor will grow poorer. But this idealised concept of 
equal distribution is impossible as the resources are nonre- 
newable and limited and thus the room of the earth is limited. 


(2) The result of inc cased use of new technology to extract more 
resources would lead to the growth of pollution and the 
exhaustion of resources. Moreover vast capital investment 
would not multiply the returns. 


(3) Due to the rapidity of change, the growing problems ena 
vested interests would prevent the effective use of resources 
and the control of pollution. 


(4) As the exploitation of natural resources increases, many key 
resources will soon be seriously depleted, 


(5) It is becoming impossible to limit the expansion which is in 
growth irrespective of the increase of population. If the un- 
controllable expansion 1s not prevented, man will have to 
face a tragic situation arising out of resource limitation and 
of the problems of pollution growth. 


(6) As new resources, new technologies may make feel man 
on the safer path and prevent him from applying the 
drastic actions against expansion. Butthe problem of exi stence 
of humanity demand immediate restraint and cut backs The 
windening gap of income existing in domestic and international 
levels is a great danger. It would lead to classwars or political 
crises. 


Based on the facis the pessimist futuro]oo; “adj 
unless radical changes are made soon’ the Rube oe eee sate 
danger. Because large scale damige of the environment is inning 
the ecology of many areas. Billions will die of hunger, pollution or 
wars over the decreasing resources. Many will be aa ressed by 
the iron handed governments. So to alleviate the extent and intensity 
of the future collapse, what is required Draconian measures. 


B. Herman Kahn who is an optimist about the fy * ma 
bri a t n. 
He and his followers uphold a bright future of man ace Pa 
following arguments. 


(1) As the quantity of natural recources is not known it is wrong 
~~ to be pessimistic about the future. So it js impossible to hold 
the equality of distribution aS newer and newer resources for 
building up a better society, are discovered. i 
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(2) The returns will be increasing as new technology and capital 
investment are utilized. But it is necessary to protect and 
improve the environment and to avoid misunderstood 1nno- 
vations or inappropriate growth resulting in ecological 
problems. 


(3) The rapidity of growth will not hinder the effective manage- 
ment control of pollution, the equality of distribution arising 
out of vested interests. What is required ts control of price 
through proper market mechanisms, public regulations and 
international co-oprations. 


(4) Using new technological methods it is possible to produce 
adequate resources. Therefore there should not be any control 
over the rate of growth. 


(5) The growth of production through faster than population 
growth, would gradually come to the level of population. 


(6) The value of progress of new technology and the use of new 
resources would be enormous in the economic growth which 
is essential to solve problems, improve efficiency and upgrade 
the quality of life. The economic stability would relieve 
society from bad luck or incompetency. 


(7) It would be possible to fill the gap of income among the 
richer and poorer nations. Moreover the growth of tech- 
nology would abolish poverty. 


(8) Though there may be many tragic mistakes, much sufferings 
and damage in the period of historical transition to a 
materially abundant life, the ult:mate future of man would 
be free from poverty and scarcity. Thus the 2lst century 
would be an era of prosperity for humanity. 


The two views about the future are that of scientists, philo- 
sophers, etc, ie of men of secular thinking. The one exhorts to 
have control over science and technology to avert the immediate 
impending doom of humanity. The other one persuades to forge 
ahead with science and technology in order to secure a bright 
future. But the problem is if any one of them is the proper solution 
to the problems confronting the present and the future generations 
of humanity. 


1]. An Ecumenical Vision of the Future 


The Christian approach to the problem of the future of man 
is discussed in a conference on Science and Technology for ‘Human 
Development’ held in Bucharest, Romania, 1974, The discussion 
was what would be the meaning of tecnological developments for 
human life, for creating greater justice in society, and for relevant 
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and meaningful interpretaion of the Christian faith. The conference 
made the following conclusions: 

(1) The concept of a ‘Sustainable Society’ is developed. It 
means that it is necessary to keep some kind of equilibrium 
between the world’s economic possibilities and its material 
requirements. As the prevention of the uncontrolled growth 
of technology, which results in environmental problems 1S 
necessary, it is also ess2ntial to make use Of science and 


technology for the uplift of the poor sections and regions of 
the world. | | 


(2) The technological goal for the future must be utilized to 
develop a new society in which greater social justice should 
be ascertained. The rich countries must be prepared to share 
not only the technological know-how but also what it 
produces with poor countries. It is the ideology of consu- 
merism, which dominates the richer countries, compells the 
developed countries to exploit the poorer sections and regions 
of the world to extract more resources and to sell their 
products. The affluence reaped from such an ideology results 
in major ethical and social problems both in the developed 
and undeveloped countries. The concept of materia] pro; nee 
accepted on capitalist and socialist countries igiistendity 
achieving material welfare for itsown people even at the 
expense ofother nations, can never be tolerated and _ this 


attitude, will not help the develo ement of : 
for man. p | of a better future 


(3) The present material growth helps On 
material aspects of man. But it is net at at Well Coeteate 
any Inner change in man. So a material growth without 
innencnenge dull netshe]py te tevelop a better future. It will 
not help to achieve economic and social justice. Such a 
material progress will create innumerable moral nd ethical 
Pees which already plague the pres ub and ethic: 
of these reasons it is greatly emphas; ty ca 
oF even the eustnce of human saggy a beter ature 
Unproving the quality of human life, To increase th : tity 
of life without its quality means the doom of ee \ 
From the above discussions it is obvious th 

future isa matter of g eat concern. A 

problem is either pessimistic or optimis 

towards this problem is very cautious. 

existence of humanity depends on; (1) 

and science, (2) its availability for poor 

of the quality of life together with the g 


at the problem of 
secular approach to this 
tic <A Christian attitude 
The Christan view is that the 
restrained use of technology 
countries, (3) The increase 
towth of material progress, 
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After pointing out these facts, let me emphasise what the 
Orthodox church can contribute to this problem of man’s future. 
The Protestant or Catholic view of man and world will not be help- 
ful because it isonly partial. Once the Protestant and Catholic 
theogians emphasized only the spiritual (soul) aspect of man as 
essential. But as secularism and technology began to? develop, the 
Catholic and Protestant theologians, have started to emphasise only 
the material aspect of man as essential and it must be solved with 
the help of science and technology. Now this material progress is 
seen as process of salvation. 

Teilhard de Chardan, a great Catholic philosopher and theologian 
conceived every change in society as the process of evolution leading 
up to the fulfilment in Christ. Such a view is rather unchristian 
because only proper and right changes will help humanity in obtain- 
ing fulfilment in Christ. 


The Orthodox view of man is not changing with the changes of 
secular ideas. Man is seen as a composite being made of soul and 
body. Soin Orthodox view soul and body are important. That 
means the spiritual growth as well as the material progress are 
essential for rescuing man from the path of destruction Thus the 
Orthodox church emphasises the necessity for improving to the 
quality of life which is also accepted as essential and inevitable by 
the conference of church and society held in Bucharest. 


To build upa better future what is necessary is to accept the 
following facts as always stressed in the theological understanding 
of the Orthodox church. 


(1) It is important to recognize that matter is also to be redeemed, 
sanctified and transformed, This is the part of message of 
the event of transfiguration on Mount Taboor. The idea, that 
matter is for man’s consum tion and for his satisfaction, 1s 
to be discarded. 


(2) Though it is essential to plan fora bright future, man must 
not coceive this planning as the ultimate goal of man Because 
the Christian hepe is to reach the goal of resurrection and 
transformation of man and world. It is with this hope of 
ultimate destiny of man and world, that man should try for 
a better society where equality, morality and social justice will 
succeed. The lack of vision of this hope in Christ’s resurrection 
places man in a state of despondeacy or over confidence 
which is detrimental for man’s future. ; 


(3) Only a deep faith in Christ can help man to control and 

utilize science and technology for man’s balanced progress. 
Man’s ability and natural resources alone will not help him 
to solve the present and future problems arising out of faster 
growth of science and technology. 
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(4) There is a cry for structural change for ascertaining equality 
and -ocial justice. Neither Capitalism nor Socialism of 
Democrecy is the answer to the urging necd of structural 
change. It is true the present trend in the world can lead up 
to class-war. But that will not change the structure of socicty 
required for preserving humanity from self destruction. 
Though the structure is changing in an age of science and 
technology it is mot affecting the change of man. 
Different political structures in the world, though succeed in 
solving the problems of humanity, have not succeeded in tra- 
nsforming the life of man. The man, in changed structures, 
remsins unchanged. Some believe total abolition of rich 
people as a solution What is essential] isa power that can 
change the structure together with transformation of man’ 
What is this power ? Is it not the power of the holy spirit. 


There is no need to be afraid of the limited resources, if man finds 

his hope in Christ who fed the five thousand with five loaves and two 
fishes. That means the power of God can remove the limitation of 
matter, which is the result of the sin of man with the transformation 
of man and society by the power of Holy Spirit, matter also could be 
redeemed from its limitation and be transformed for the well being 
of man. So the Orthodox faith always emphasised, still empha- 
sises, and will continue to emphasise that Christ is the answer for 
the present and the future problemsof man. Above all, Christ is the 
only answer for the ultimate destiny of man. Only with this hope 
in the ultimate destiny of man in Christ’s resurrection. he could 
face life and its problems, 
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Science, Faith and Our Future* 


Some issues to betaken up by the forthcoming World 
Conference on Faith, Science and the Future organised 
by the World Council of Churches. 


(METROPOLITAN Dr, PALL GREGORIOS) 


Introduction: Science as authority and hope. 


Science to many people in the 20th Century, has begun to 
function almost like rligious faith in previous centuries. Both 
authority and hope used to be associated with religious faith in 
earlier societies. Today it is the scientist who has authority. His 
word, of course based on experiments which have satisfied the 
requirements of the scientific community, is then accepted by many 
as truth, without having themselves attempted any experimental 
demonstration. Today if a scientist says something pre-posterous, 
like, for example, that the intelligence quotient of British people 
has dropped several points because of too much lead in their bio- 
systems!, this is accepted as truth. If another Scientist then offers 
a technique to take out the lead from children’s systems, immedi- 
ately people pay for it with the same eagerness with which people 
bought indulgences in the Sixteenth Century. 


Science is also the ground of hope to many in our society. 
Especially in the developing countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, there seems to be the feeling that science and technology 
will solve all their problems. This is the contextin which, a month 
after the W. C. C, Conference on “‘The contribution of faith, science, 
and technology in the struggle fora just, participatory and sustain- 
able Society” (Cambridge, Massachussetts, July 12-24, 1979), the 
U. N, will be organising its own Conference in Vienna (August 29- 
31, 1979) on Science and Technology for development. The U.N. 
Conference will be concentrating on making science and technology 
available for the process of economic development in the industrially 
less advanced countries of the world. They will not be able to raise 
the fundamental questions of values and ethics, because of the 
political set-up of the U. N. 








* A lecture delivered at the University of Hamburg, Germany, april 1979. 

1, The statement has actually been made by Dr, D. Bryce-Smith, a British 
Scientist, in a paper presented at the 49th Congress of the Australian and 
New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science (Auckland, 1979), 
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The W. C. C. Conference thus becomes crucial in raising some 
of the key questions that people all over the world need to ask about 
Science and Technology. There is no gurantee that all the necessary 
questions will be raised at M. I. T. Scientists are even cleverer than 
theologians? in avoiding issues, and in proceeding as if everything 
were all right in science. 


I would like to raise here five questions before the W. C. C. 
Conference, Some of these I know will be taken up. One or two 
of these | am afraid will be overlooked or neglected by the Confer- 
ence. I want to make it clear at this point that Ido not speak In 
this paper as Chairman of this Conference on Faith, Science and the 


Future, but in my private capacity as a Person concerned about 
these issues. | 


I. The Nuclear Energy Issue 


This is one issue that will certainly not be overlo 
W.C. C. has done some very high quality work ae pret tne 
energy issue, and its Sigtuna (Sweden) hearing brought to- 
gether some of the world’s leading experts in the field. There 
the experts gave the verdict generally in fayour of developing nuclear 
energy for pzacful purposes, provided adequate safeguards for waste 
disposal were available. This view was, Of course, not universally 
accepted. The Central Committee of the W.C. Cc. in its Geneva 
(August 1977) meeting asked the W, C, C Sub-unit on Church and 
Society to take into account of the issues raised in the various nuclear 
protest demonstrations in Europe and elsewhere and to hold a 
fresh consultation with a “balanced representation, j e. pro-anti and 
undecided positions on the nuclear issue”. We iavited a number 
of experts and a number of Protestors to the Second Consultation 
(May 2nd to 7th, 1978) at the Ecumenical Institute, Bossey. From 
Germany we had Prof. Klaus Coch as a theologian who is neither 
pro nor antl, Dr. Gunter Kessler from the Projekt Schneller Bruter 
atthe Kernforschungszentrum of Karlsruhe Dr. Ulrich Ratsch, a 
Physicist from the Energy Stud His pase Pcie 


y Group of the F tud 
Institute in Heidelberg, Dr. Ingr Kiaue: Scharoie meee ie 


national Buro der Kernforschungsanla e j ’ ae 

* . ma ke ; t 
Milcke from Brot fur die Welt and Volker seinen y EBL 
Ratsch, Milcke, and Schmidt took a cle rom Hamburg. 


ar anti-nuclear position. 
The arguments on the two sid 
One line of argument goes like this- 


The 


eS are not easy to summarize. 


“Future energy needs of humanity ar inely high. 
Unless we do something now, by 2025 K Daher eee ee 


= ; E a 
2. I donot regard theologians a; scientists, and at 
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Prof, Pannenberg and many ethers! this point disagree wit 
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catastrophic. By 1980 there will bea shortage of 10 x 10! Kilo- 
joules of energy to be generated by other than fossil fules. This 
gap (about a third of the total need) cannot by hydro-electricity 
alone. By 2025 the shortage will be in the neighbourhood of 
50 x 10!* Kilojoules, when fossil fuels can supply only half their 
present output. 


“The only viable option is to go for nuclear energy on a large 
scale, now. There isno time to wait and see. Alternate sources 
of energy should be developed especially for space and water heating. 
Fossil fuels will continue to be needed for portable energy. But 
the main needs of industry, lighting, cooking, etc.,can be met only 
by developing nuclear energy. There are risks and some technical 
problems to te solved. But the risks of not developing nuclear 
energy are even greater. Oil and gas supplies are limited, and it is 
extremely risky to promote their unplanned and excessive use. 


“As for the various technologies of developing nuclear energy, 
fusion technology when developed, can be expected to clean (un- 
polluting) and problem-free. But that will take time, even to perfect 
the technology. As for fission, the Light Water Reactor (non-breeder) 
has some problems about fuel disposal; but even greater is the 
problem of countries which are dependent on others for their 
uranium supply. As for Fast Breeder Reactors, there are still tech- 
nical problems to be resolved, and commercial exploitation of this 
technology will have to wait till these are resolyed. The Liquid 
Metal Fast breeder Rector demands high Capital outlay and is not 
economical at today’s Uranium prices; they take 15-30 years to 
develop, and the price situation may change drastically in that period. 
The LMFBR is a guarantee against rising uranium prices and affords 
fuel independence. But it produces materials which can be used 
for nuclear weapons and this is another risk. 


“A less risky option is to continue to use Thermal Reactors, 
with an adequate Uranium stock-pile, and an improved ‘once-through’ 
fuel cycle (fuel used only once and not reprocessed). There are 
new options like the Canadian Heavy Water Reactor or the High 
Temperature gas-cooled reactor (HTGCR). 


“In any case, wo nuclear energy seems more risky than going 
ahead with thermal rectors with adequate reactor safety and waste 
disposal safeguards”’. 


Others would argue for a more forthright approach. An LMFEBR 
does not produce more plutonium than today’s Commercial thermal 
reactors, they argue. They would also argue that storage of spent 
fuel is more risky than Breeders. Existing reactors can utilise only 
about 1% of the Uranium found in nature. Breeders can raise the 
use-value to 50% of natural uranium. 
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The opponents of nuclear energy in general use three basic 
arguments: 
(a) risks and hazards 
(b) proliferation 
(c) over-industrialization 


Technical experts have been telling us for a long time that 
anxiety about reactor safety and fuel storage radiation hazard is 
vastly exaggerated. This argument has lost its force since the 
accident at Three Miles Island fhermal Reactor near Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania in the last week of March 1979. A hydrogen bubble 
developed in the cooling process. About a fourth of the fuel rods 
in the reactor had already been damaged by the heat: new and 
deadly elements like like Lesium- 137 and Strontium—90. had been 
released into water and air around the plant. These elements are 
highly radio-active, extremely toxic, and have a long life of several 
thousands of years. What is worse, the presence of these elements 
in the cooling water is evidence that the plant was already 
over-heated; there was a danger of melt-down, which could have had 
disastrous consequences for the whole of humanity. — 


As this accident becomes known, the anti- 


doubt gain strength nuclear lobby will no 


The dangers of radiation and weapons _proliferat; -e there. 
An ordinary 1000 mega-watt LMFBR will He Hague iG sate of 
plutonium—an element so toxic that a particle as large as a erain of 
pollen floating in the air can cause lung cancer if inhaled. It has a 
half-life of 500,000 years, i.e. it can be continu= to kill and maim so 
long as it 1s inair and water, for ever and ever. There are 
nuclear plants now Operating in the U.S. A. at least 13 in West 
See Maer the My . and agent 200 in the world today. The 
nuclear industries of industrially develo: fee at ae : 
make big business out of this. — “eveloped countries are seeking 0 


The nuclear issue is far from resolved. a le are 
saying that, quite apart from hazards of Sao ne Syeapons 
proliferation, we should think about the question—do we need the 
kind of society that needs all this energy? Can we not use the 
energy issue to force ourselves to device an alternate way of living 
with less energy consumption, less material commodities consum ption, 
more production of cultural and spiritual commodities? This issue 
will be at the centre of the debate at M. [. T. this summer. | 


2, Bio Ethics 


Here the issues are well known, and can be presented in a brief 
compass. Genetic manipulation is one of the most topical ethical 
issues, 


a 
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We can today manipulate bacterial, plant and perhaps some 
animal cells by micro-surgery on the genome, or the set of chromo- 
somes containing genes ineach cell nucleus of a species. We have 
broken the information-carrying code of the DNA (de-oxyribo- 
nucleic acid), but any alteration in DNA molecules has to be 
transmitted to the RNA (ribonucleic acid) molecules and from there 
to the protein molecules through which the genetic information 
functions. This transmission technique is still to be devised to full 
satisfaction. . 


In November 1977, a joint research project in California made 
5 millig;ammes of Somatostatin,a hormone in the human brain, 
through an artificial gene created by three scientists—Boyer, Riggs 
and Vale. They introduced the gene sequence of Somatostatin into 
a bactorium (E. Coli K 12) which then produced a protein bearing 
Somatostatin, and from which this hormone could be removed. 


These and other developments in Genetic science/technology 
have raised some standard questions and some new questions. 
Examples: 

(a) It isnow possible to prognosticate genetic defects ina human 
embryo in the 14th week of pregnancy, through an examination 
of the amniotic fluid. Does detection of genetic defect auto- 
matically indicate pre-natal abortion? Are genetically defective 
human beings human? Do genetically defective embryos have 
a right to be born and to live? Who decides? On what 
principles? 

(b) Can the Scientist be permitted to do unregulated reseach on 
genetic mutation of bacteria? Suppose a scientist engineers 
the creation of a bacteria that causes frightful diseases and 
yet is imune to all known anti-biotics? Can we let genetic 
research go on uncontrolled by social structures? 


(c) If genetic defect does not make a person sub-humap, then 
what isthe norm for a human being? What aspects of the 
human person are worth improving through genetic manipu- 
lation? health? intelligence quotient? Does this mean that 
the less healt! y and the less intelligent are less than human? 


(d) Claims have been made. though disp:ted, that the cloning of 
a human being has already been achieved. Whether this is 
true or not, the technology for it seems to be available What 
are the ethics of cloning or reproduction of exact replicas? 


(ce) Can we make a social decision that human reproduction be 
more completely regulated, in such a way that only the “best 
stocks” are allowed to reproduce, while the less endowed will 
eradually cease to exist by not being allowed to reproduce? 
Would this not improve the over-all quality cf humanity and 
lead to much more accelerated progress of humankind? 
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These are only samples of some of the j 
| ei | 
at the M. I. T. Conference. ssues which could surface 


3. The God—Man—Nature Issue 


This is not, as may seem 

: em at first, one of the A cea Hee 

play. It is the issue at the heart of eens secloeiany 

western civilization which is becoming increasingly aa pan i 
eLocl, 


i po bencDY its very nature has operated 
KNOWINng subject, man, and the known subj 

in the early period, the search was pees ones ee tea 
assumption was that reality existed out there, indesententivn: Ue 
subjective perception of it, and that it could be known as it a any 
Immanvel Kant has only recently become acceptable ae really is. 
The Kantian idea that all rational preception is invitab] subiante 
objective, and there is no way of knowing reality with a ee 
ivity, remained, for too many scientists, a mere philosophical eigen 


Ona bi-polar basis, the 


The medieval European world lived in 
Man and world. The so-called Enlightenm 
tiers, man and world. The secular move 
scientific rationalism reinforced each other. Today, most people 


trained in the western educational s 

i ‘al System, operate on the bj 
of Man —World rather than on the Efren een Gee ete 
World. Our acade mic institutions have also made thi od—Man 
and the presence of a theological faculty ina uni us assumption, 
something of an anomaly. university remains 


a three-tier system—God, 
ent reduced reality to two 
ment and the movement of 


Trained in this binary system ided | 
yeep -M provided ) 
rationality, man proceeded to the mindless eae and eee 
He made three assumptions-that Man wagat lane: oon ot the Won: 


of the Universe in his own right: that Man was capable of compre 


hending reality through the application ras ; 
that all problems could be solved iby settee eas mind; . 
man to achieve mastery of the world. echnology which helps 


All these assumptions have de 
eters pended o : eer 
Our culture, despite its religious rimmines nary view OF realty 
binary culture with only two realities—man-and Samia ieee ae 
and manipulating subject, and the known and manipulgied World| x 


Questioning the binary yj Ps realit 
precisely because it is this ee Hannes ines et 
as if there were nobody else around to check us a aha Ted eet 
ecological crisis. We have seen on the one hand Te ae ie Id 
are not two realities but one; the one js shaped ands Pe a bythe 
other. What alfects one affects the other. In western cult thete 
1S the begining of a move towards an “inclusive view es Pa ee 


at least potentially mastet- 
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(i.e. that man is part of nature) asa corrective to the old exclusive 
view of nature which regarded man and nature as separate and 
distinct entities. 

The other movement, i, e. the recognition that neither man nor 
nature can exist in their own right, that there is no such thing as 
‘“‘nature’’ which generates itself, that there is only a creation which 
cannot exist except by contingent dependence on the Creator—this 
movement is yet to gain strength. Western theology has erred too 
strongly in emphasizing the separation between God, Man and _ the 
World, between God, History and Nature. A more unifying view 
would be against the fundamental assumptions of our scientific- 
secular culture. But that view must be developed by western 
theology and by western secular philosophy and literature, and it 
must penetrate also the world of science. 


This issue is on the agenda of the M. I. T. Conference both in 
plenary and in sections. How deeply it will be treated there remains 
to be seen. Some preparatory material has been produced, including 
an issue of ANTICIPATION and the present author’s own work on 
The Human Presence?. But the deeper reflection has much further 
to go. 


4. Science and Faith 


Inthe issue of Science and Faith it 1s hoped that the M. I. T. 
Conference will be able at least to reformulate the issue between 
Science and Faith, without going in to the old polemics of Creation 
versus Evolution. Some of the questions that are being asked are: 


| (a) Are science and faith two ways of approaching reality? If 

so, what is common to the two ways and what is distinct? 

(b) Are they both sufficiently mature to give up polemic and try 
to co-operate, especially in facing the ethical issues posed by 
and in the practice of science/technology? | 

(c) Does science have something critical to say about faith 
and theology and are these latter willing to listen to this 
critique? And does faith have something significant to say to 
science/technology? 


These questions will be on the agenda of both plenaries and 
sections, Perhaps the reformulation and further elaboration of the 
questions involved are all we can hope for. Science is no longer 
regarded by many philosophers of science as proved or objective 
truth. It is composed of a cluster of hypotheses which work. Is 
not faith also something similar? There is agreement neither on 
what science is, nor on what faithis. Will the M. I. T, Conference 
be able to throw new light or bring fresh agreement on these issues? 


3. W. C._C. Publications, Geneva, 1978 
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S. Science and Ideology 


The question whether the scientific technological enterprise 
creates its own values and thereby transforms culture in the direction 
of these values has long been debated. No one is today native 
enough to say that there are two distinct “cultures”’—one of 
science/technology and the other of art and literature. Nor we say 


that science and technology are totally value-free, and that values 
enter only into the use of science. 


One of the major assumptions in some western thought is that 
of a technological revolution that transforms society by its own 
dynamic. As Christopher Lasch says: 7 


“The notion of technological determinism has dominated 
popular understanding of the industrial revolution. 
Changes in technology are assumed to have been the 
principal cause of industrialization, and the whole process 
iS seen purely as a technological revolution’? 4 P 


The clear argument of David Noble’s Ameri area 
See | ae erica by | . that 
technological changes had revolutionary effects in the Iti-and 19th 
centuries only because they were part Of a political and social 
revolution, i.e: a change in the class that held power, Arbitrary 

authority exercised by kings and ! : 

bourgeoisie began to come into power t | 
democracy; a landless proletariat en hrough the system of liberal 


4 merged: the ‘te 
from his tools by the factory system. £€d; the worker was separated 


Following this first phase ¢ itali | eon 
the fruit of the worker’s labour and te funy Ceee, expropriating 
breaking up the job of production into séVeral cna ieces, he 
gradually expropriated the worker's technical enowledee: 10 
produce “something “also” ‘Die worker, having lost both tool and 
knowledge, was no longer master of production The last stage 
came with the managerial revolution, when the “personnel” was 
“managed” in a scientific/technological way ree ion re 
reduced to an object to be managed and manipulated, thus 


The so-called technological process can, od 
apart from this accompanying political,” econamiceed carotene 
What is decisive today is the relation between scientific et ee 
corporate capitalism and the bourgeios state—how these three 
elements collaborate in the interests of a privileced Wo 5 OS 
the dynamic of technology as such that does it, but the political 
economic framework within which technolagy develops Ae Noble 


4. Forward in David F. Noble’s America by Desienuennw oe 
the Rise of Corporate Capitalism, Alired'A. Keep Mar (yee 
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says in his introduction, technology is not ‘‘something other than 
human, a disembodied historical force impinging upon the affairs of 
men’’.® : 


Technology affects political economy and vice versa. The rela- 
tionship is dialectic. The tw.s—science/technology and _ political 
economy—are merely two poles of a single process, the process of 
social production. 


Science/technolozgy does not automatically liberate man. In 
our societies we are observing that technology in fact promotes 
unfreedom in more than one way. So long as technology remains 
in the hands of Corporate Capitalism, the liberation of humanity 
is likely to lag behind. Instead of liberating humankind from the 
shackles of Capitalist oppression and exploitation, technology rein- 
force the Capitalist system, making it more powerful and vast-witness 
the trans-national corporations. 


Technology today is engineering—that is manipulation of matter 
and manipulation of human beings—technical engineering and 
social engineering But the engineers themselves are today a 
privileged class, and their privileges are dependent on the Corporate 
Capitalist system. Professor Noble documents Marx’s thesis that 
‘“modern industry........ makes science a productive force distinct 
from Jabour and presses it into the service of capital’. This is done 
through the development of science-based industry, through the 
development of higher technical education at university level and 
through the emergence of engineers of matter and men. 


Technology thus perpetuates unfreedom, not because of its very 
nature, but because it develops in the oppressive exploitative systems 
of Corporate Capitalism. But the State and the University are 
agents of Corporate Capitalism, dependent on Capitalism for its very 
sustenance. Whether in Germany or in India, no strong political party 
can financially survive without the support of Corporate Capitalism. 
The States and the Corporations provide funds for the University 
Which is now the servant of Corporate Capitalism, producing trained 
and efficient managers of men and matter, as well as people for . 
other auxiliary services that fit into a system dominated by Corporate 
Capitalism. : 

This alliance between Corporate Capitalism, the bourgeois state, 
and the captive University seems to be the framework which accounts 
for muchof the negative impact of science/technology. The three 
co-operate in keeping human beings in bondage, by creating ideo- 
logical smoke-screens which divert attention from the central issues. 
The university spins economic theories which keep economics and 





5. op, cit. intro. pp XVili—xIx. 
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politics separated from each other, 
green and increased profit for t 
istributive justice, and which by creatine jn- ut/out- odels of 
production which can be programmed into PCa ee tice the 
impact of the production process on the people. The university 
co-operates with the bourgeois state and with Corporate Capitalism 
by supporting liberal-democratic values of the middle class like 
individual human rights at the expense of the right to work and 
right to live with dignity. ous 
The M.1. T. is one of the 
of co-opting the university as 


which emphasize increased pro- 
he Capitalist at the expense © 


pioneers of the world in the process 
sea a partner of Corporate Capitalism; 
aes elias a bringing technology and fie huniaaities into a 
: Ws, academic institutions merely pander to Corporate 


Capitalism by supplying it w; 
Gra ve pee ying tt with the knowledge and the trained brains 


Conclusion 


Th 
It is Roce has a key role to play in this whole debate- 
le “hiversity has also become a place of privilege, 4 


vested interest in the syste ; 
n SN 
issues adequately. Ma yeremi, thatit is now unable to raise these 


beset : NY universities wil on 
raise these yur at sufficient de th. aes Bee collapse a 
Seite eee us soulyithroush suchideathithat litccorce? > 


The powe i 
to erode. substantially in the geese! Suthority and hope is likely 
re. This doesnot mean tha 


people will turnto faith automat; 
hope. Faith will have to Tene: Brees Soe eae 


Our Theological Task In India: An Indian 
Orthodox Reflection. 


Dn. Jacob Kurien 


There had been many attempts at formulating theologica 
foundations suited to India. Some of them were based on an 
assumption that a translation of the Western interpretation of 
Christian faith into Indian religious and philosophical terms and 
categories was the prime task of theology. Later, some concepts 
of philosophical of devotional Hinduism were used to translate 
certain western systems of Christain theology, like Thomism. The 
Madras Rethinking Group protested against such wishy-washy 
attempts. One of its representatives wrote: 


“Indian Christian theology is not a translation into 
Indian tongues of the theological text books tn 
European languages. Nor is it an interpretation of 
Christianity in the idiom and concepts of other 
religions’’.! 
But they also tend to limit the theological context to Hinduism and 
in particular to its Philosophy. Similar was the problem with 
some Roman Catholic attempts to find a ‘Hindu-Christian Meeting 
point’, perhaps at the mystical level. Some of the contemporary 
Christian theological interpretations start from another point. They) 
seem to have taken the historical dimension of the gospel seriously / 
and try to relate it to the struggle for ‘humanisation’ or ‘quality of ) 
life’. But our task in India is not that simple nor is our theolo- 
gical context is so one-sided. Here we would like to present two 
basic assumption of this paper. 
|. Indian Christianity has two main traditions behind it, 
Western and Eastern. The majority of Indian Christians inherit 
the Western tradition while a significant minority inherit an ancient _ 
Rastern tradition. It is a fact that a certain amount of the tradi- 
tional influences Whether Western or Eastern is already imbibed in 
our lives even without our knowledge. It will be an utopian idea 
if we are required to part with all our in born traditional influ- 
ences and to start with a ‘raw fact of Christ’. But at the same time 
1. P, Chenchiah. “Our Theological tASK sss. eeseeseeteteey 
Guardian, Feb,, 6 x. 1947 
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we have t I 3 . 
€ to recognise that so far as these influences dominate our 
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the pre-Chalcedonian stare ae to develop a renewed interest 1n 
‘for a ‘return’ but only Siapeiae Church. We are not pleading 
thinking on the basis of an authent cau wal of our theologica 
“Church where we find th ntic hristian tradition of the early 
western elements. [n fe peaceful CO-existence of eastern an 
approach in India a Cea words, Or an integral theological 
: y of the life-witness and writings of the 
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The above two assumptions would demand a suitable theolo- 
gical framework which could aecommodate the East and the West 
in Christian tradition on the one hand, and the philosophical and 
popular religions as well as genuine humanistic struggles in India on 
the other. One would here just pin-point certain aspects of this 
theological framework. We would focus our attention on the theo-) 
logical methodology and the content of a God-Man relationship, the ) 
two major pillars of a theological framework suited to India. 


1. Christian theological methodology. 


In ‘theological methodology’ we include mainly three things viz., 
outlook, approach and scriptural interpretation. 


(a) Universal outlook: 


By ‘universal outlook’ we mean the appeal and relevance of 
theology to the whole universe including humanity. The particular 
context should not obscure the ecumenical and universal dimensions 
of Christian theology. Contextual theology can soon become 
parochial if it becomes exclusively a particular context’s affair. An 
eagerness to avoid the parochial spirit of contextual theology and 
giving an openness to accommodate every particular situation ina 
wider universal context is what ‘universalism’ means here. The 
effulgence of many ‘theologies’ in the modern period has the danger 
that they tend to preserve the situational identity at the expense of 
the universal Christian identity. Sometimes, even without concen- 
trating on any context as such, Christian theology, in some questions 
takes ‘the remnant’ idea literally and thereby closes its eyes to a 
sympathetic understanding of other religions and ideologies. A uni- 
versal outlook will take these facts seriously. 


(b) Integral approach, Y 
An integral approach to the dualities of metaphysics and 
epistemology must become the keynote of a Christian theological 
task-1n Pee yee apparent dualism or ‘gap’ between man and 
F and Go 
marae ae to be overcome by ‘integrational’. The integral approach 
finds that in some cases the apparent dualism is only a false one and 
in some cases they are merely two aspects of the same reality. The 
implication of this integral relation between day to 
day life and spirituality or between the historical dimension and the 
transcendental dimension. Here, anthropology will become an 
ntegral part of theology as the science of God. 
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V 7 : li ' 
ve have to recognise that so far as these influences dominate our 


ee aoe Ve ne ENG difficulty In presenting an effective Christian 
witness. ow, what is the alternative? Then Western-Eastern 
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The above two assumptions would demand a Suitable theolo- 
gical framework which could accommodate the East and the West 
in Christian tradition on the one hand, and the philosophical and 
popular religions as well as genuine humanistic struggles in India on 
the other. One would here just pin-point certain aspects of this 
theological framework. We would focus our attention on the theo-) 
logical methodology and the content of a God-Man relationship, the» 
two major pillars of a theological framework suited to India. 


1. Christian theological methodology. 


In ‘theological methodology’ we include mainly three things viz., 
outlook, approach and scriptural interpretation. 


(a) Universal outlook: 


By ‘universal outlook’ we mean the appeal and relevance of 
theology to the whole universe including humanity. The particular 
context should not obscure the ecumenical and universal dimensions 
of Christian theology. Contextual theology can soon become 
parochial if it becomes exclusively a particular context’s affair. An 
eagerness to avoid the parochial spirit of contextual theology and 
giving an openness to accommodate every particular situation ina 
wider universal context is what ‘universalism’ means here. The 
effulgence of many ‘theologies’ in the modern period has the danger 
that they tend to preserve the situational identity at the expense of 
the universal Christian identity. Sometimes, even without concen- 
trating on any context as such, Christian theology, in some questions 
takes ‘the remnant’ idea literally and thereby closes its eyes to a 
sympathetic understanding of other religions and ideologies. A uni- 
versal outlook will take these facts seriously. 


(b) Integral approach. 

An integral approach to the _dualities of metaphysics and 
epistemology must become the keynote of a Christian theological 
task-in India. The apparent dualism or ‘gap’ between man and 
tod, world an | 
ReaeCE hss to be overcome by ‘integrational’. The integral approach 
finds that in some cases the apparent dualism is only a false one and 
in some cases they are merely two aspects of the same reality. The 
implication of this integral relation between day to 
day life and spirituality or between the historical dimension and the 
transcendental dimension. Here, anthropology will become an 
| logy as the science of God. 
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(c) Hermeneutical openness 


We cannot throw awaythe Christian scriptures in order to 
adjust to the Indian situation. But we have to evolve a method of 
scriptural interpretation suited to India (especially in relation to the 
place of scripture in the Indian religious tradition). Those who have 
attempted scriptural interpretation in the early centuries of Christian 
era, and those who have authentically interpreted the Hindu Scri ptures 
in the modern period, have one feature in common i.e. a good 
measure of interpretative freedom while remaining firmly rooted in 
the living tradition. 


The place of Scripture andits me 


; thod of interpretation is a 
virtual issue jn the Indian theological F 


situation, The questions 
an absolute literal 
: Indian Scriptures; 
and whether the Indian Scriptures should be held on an aca level 

Scriptures. The Christian theological method 
would follow an interpretative approach Which on the one hand will 


not support a literal inspiration of the Bible , ll 
not object to the usefulness of Indj wie and on the other wi 


interpretation of the Biblical message, 


+ = = Biba | | 
Testament; but it will interpret it IN such oe EO re he 


the whole universe would be illustrated th a way that God’s plan for 


rough it. Deep rootage in 


the living tradition of the Church would be the main source for 


such a hermeneutical position. 


Z. A Christian theological outline for 

_ (a) History: A progressive Process; 
A concept of ee suited to Indian Christian thought will 
have to take seriously the Biblical understanding of hist and the 
Indian classical understanding of the same, Ther tne nee ted 
understanding of history agreeable to the Biblical s tr eraeiaell iS 
to Indian scholars. [t is the = Sa. 8T8 128 Wer 


the Biblical view of history has a linear ensHate SRE ee ie 


God-Man relationship. 


S and th fe ean 
a process. In the ultimate analysis g ~ Cyclic emphasis presuppose 


Caen Process wi an 

a linear PrOpiess without a cyclic framework will be aiieult to 
Helen Peates te Bsblical understanding of history and the Indian 
classical understanding of the same are not eels fa eR HOR 
wale G Dot i aa If the progress ig abeomimodited to a 
OE NE EORCS 9) vine action (Christianity firmly believes 
that the Creation has its igin and destiny in God) and 
human responsibility is decommodated to God’s tna for the universe, 


y will not remain Purely linear or purely cyclic; 
rOBTESSIVE process, 





i 
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(b) Concept of God: new possibilities for Interpretation. 


i) An equal emphasis on the Being and Becoming 
4 qenects of God: a challenge to the traditional emphasis 
on the Being aspect. 


Often, the emphasis on the Being aspect of Oe Pissupboses 2 
transcendent God, and the emphasis on the Becoming aspect of God 
presupposes the immanent God. When theology Peconic a aad “ 
demic affair, the ‘Being’ aspect dominates the field, where Go 
becomes an idea more than a living experience. When theology 
becomes atool in the hands oF aciion groups, the ‘Becoming’ aspect 
dominates the field where God himself struggles through the human 
struggles. But these are two extreme positions that must be brought 
into a complementary relationship. When human struggles ee td. 
good can be seen in integral relation to God's action in the world, 
it has the surest claim to a positive Indian response. But God can 
not be limited to human actions. He transcends history, and calls 
this creation to a trans-historical destiny. 


ii d: the source, support and destiny of the 
YY Cusation-tousther premise for Christian Thought in India. 


The West dominated thinking may have some difficulty in 


J ing to this premise. But the early Patristic tradition 
SURE Indian religious traditions agree to this without 
difficulty. In its central core, viewing God as the source, support 


and destiny would not contradict the Hebrew symbol-myth of 
creation. In fact, two insights from the Hebrew story of creation 
would only support this: viz., nothing came into being outside the 
will ot God, life has its origin in the life of God Himself. 


(iii) The three dimensional manifestation of God: a 
. basis for communicating the Trinitarian concept in India. 


The Christian doctrine of Trinity has been a stumbling block 
fo any in understanding the concept of God. In the Indian 
etek ecially, this has been a most difficult subject for commu-- 
context esp There were attempts to communicate the Trinitarian 
eer b ,eans of Hindu iriads or through the Vedantic concept 
eee ae Trinitarian doctrine was not just a metaphysical 
oe See “ oF the early theologians. There was of course a Trinita- 
Crea On ce ‘of G-d at three dimensions viz., Supra-cogmric, 
Dyes Soekad neronel Such a three dimensional experience of 
Gone Blnicee common in all religious traditions, especially in 
ave perine it seems that the three dimensional experience of 
God could be afirm ground for further ‘communication’ of the 


trinitarian mystery. 
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(c) Man and Earthly existence, 


(i) Positive and realistic view 
divine destiny: 
: The Patristic tradition as well a 
- traditions have always fought against a dic} us i | as 
soul and body. ‘They also envisare the Gestihy GF ors ee ee 
the perfection of life or consciousness, jn God. Th xr te a 
positive and realistic view of life, considering that tt eee 
through this life that human destiny is attained rf % seine 
- personality that transcends death and corruption vith ne en “ips 
tible body is central to Patristic anthropologies, aa pi Taeenetes 
of life participate in the Process of growing towards a te senate 
destiny. It is this life and this Personality that j eae d 
into higher levels of existence, Paco be tanstorne 


= 


of human life and_ its 


S the authentic Indian religious 


(ii) ye uae eure Soteriology and Spirituality to 
an, rep ace soul-oriented soteriology and Spirituality. 
| ope soul polarity leads to a soul-oriented soteriology and 
spirituality. It results in the divorce of spirituality ete c 
Lente HeD of seivation to an after-deat incident “Thousl  uceleey 
‘soul leet Bee ia th ‘the whole man’ idea instead of a 
ae » The practical emphasis is often on the 


(iii) Integral relationshi 
ip between man — . 

: i see and universe. 
ARETE cat a Heme Salvation in jts extreme forms h@® 
in the later phases of ae realities of the universe. This is as true 
phases of Vedantic tho men thought in the West as in the late! 
and in early Vedic th eee India. But in earl Patristic thoug 
man and: universe rea find an Integral nelafiaienie betwee! 
man as its integral part. The ae the word ‘universe’ include 
the univer ive vOrtunate separation of , from 

€ universe resulted in a Wrong attitude of enor Hus envi 


onment. Scientific advance 
7 Poke ased es 
come to the realisation that somethin ven an attitude has at ce 


ecological crisis has now ackn 61S Wrong somewhere. 
— d c oV qe : 2 
pointed out earlier: vledged the Point Teilhard de Chard!? 


“The time has ¢ i; 
- of the WhivereJene fe realise that an interpretatio? 
satisfying unless it co at POSitI Vist one—remains ufi- 
exterior of things: Overs the interior as well as the 
physics is that which ee 4s well as matter. The tue 
of man in his Whol will, One day, achieve the inclusio! 
world.3 “ness ina coherent picture of th 





Teilhard de Chardin, 7) 7 
London, 1960, p. 36 le Phenomenon of Man 


(Sixth Impression) 
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What the Indian Christian needs to bear in mind is beautifully 


brought out in the following words of the renowned Indian 
Orthodox theologian: 
eae tele _....the creation itself 1sa consequence and 


manifestation of the gracious will of God, and therefore, 
the grace of God is present and active in the whole of 
creation’. 


(d) Christ and His Mission: some new emphases. 


i. Christ ‘the Mediator’ to get greater emphasis than 
Christ ‘the Reconciler’. 


A study of the understanding of Christ and His role in Indian 


circles will reveal one thing: in most of the west—dominated , 


Christian circles, Christ is presented as the Redeemer from sin and 
judgement. As a result ‘reconciliation’ and ‘justification’ become 
more important than the concept of Divine sonship. Referring to the 
ideas of ‘propitiation’ and ‘reconciliation’ Chenchiah says that 
neither of these aspects would be meaningful in the Indian context 
where something more positive is really | d. The philosophical 
background of India would be better satisfied with a more philosoph- 
ically based concept of Christ’s mission. In this background the 






concept of a mediator, who is at the same time one both with the | 


Creator and with the Creation whould be more meaningful and 
relevant. 


(ii) Christ: the measure of perfect humanity. 


The incarnation was not just an identification with humanity, 
but an illustration of what humanity ought to be. In other words 
Christ was the perfect man, in whom there was the perfect union 
of the humanand the divine. This conception is important in the 
context of many ‘humanistic’ Christologies in the Indian context. 
There isa temptation in most of them to take our humanity as a 
criterion for Christ’s humanity. But Christ’s humanity should become 
the criterion for our humanity. The significant feature of Christ’s 
humanity is not only that it is fully transparent to the divine, but 
also a manife-tation of the divine. Compared to this humanity, our 
humanity proves itself dehumanised. Such a christological emphasis 
will imply at least two things that are important in the Indian 


situation: 
(1) Perfection of humanity means union with the 
divine. - 


OT es ee ee eee . 


4. T. Paul Verghese, Freedom and Authority, Lucknow, 1974, p. 86, 


2 


t 

! tl al 
é oy A iA 
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(2) All humanistic philosophies aim at an imperfect 
humanism until tl , 
nity in Jesus, 

The first point shows how akin 
humanisa'ion and deification, The second point shows the error in 
identifying all human struggles as Christ's Struggles. When Christ 
is acknowtedged as the measure of perfect humanity it has two main 
imlpications for the individual: (j) jt reminds him that _ his 
dehumanised nature is die to sin, (ii) it calls him to genuine 
humanistic struggles as a step towards deification, 


to each other is Christ-centered 


(e) Perfection through restoration: 


ley Can aim at the perfect huma- 





Sufeested c : for 
a concept of God-Man relations Beested central theme ) 


hip in the Indian context. 


(i) Elevation theme to 

forgiveness theme, 
Elevation theme integrates in it both the concept of Christ’s 
salyatory work viz., restoration aad perfection. The dehumanised 
or de-natured status of man and Universe, is first transformed to 4 


integral to ‘perfection’ all 
But SiC struggles become not SAE ‘desirable 

on the other hand, if the sin-forgiveness 
oes Will become limited either to an ethica 
al restoration or to a humanistic struggle— 


but also ‘inevitable’, 
theme is emphasised, saly 
restoration or to a spiritu 
centered restoration, 


(ii) Incarnation-D 

than the Cros 

Unfortunately, in many Christia 

the incarnational mission ‘of our L 
death on the cross. As pointed out 
there is only one motive- 


eification as 
S—Redemption aspect. 

2 theological circles in India, 
Ord is limited to the sacrific!a! 
already, in such an interpretation 


_~ 4 Testorative one 7 in 
India hopefully ask with Chenchiah, ar spore 


advance for man in Jesus bevon: ate , 

cree ; : nial : yond réeainine : lost’’?” 
ea tis coax that nin Cen round. Tos 
eae ATR ee er thie early fathers more seriously. When 


they do, they can find many meet: : 
of salvation. MY Meeting points with the Indian concep!® 


aaa 
2. P. Chenchiah, Kraemep Critique TT 
a i 


p23 


set more emphasis than sin— — 


eS 


} a 
pect to get more emphasis 


a ec rg ee ee = zs 
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, c .Sacramental mysteries: 
iii newed emphasis on the Sacran 
(iii) Re aruayito Aatenrate the transcendental and 

Historical Dimensions: | 
human corporate existence, ee 
eA: ich -vels O 

the transformation of human corporate Se ene eee a ae 
divinity, are the major philosophical assump i e assumptions take 
sacramental theology. In the Indian context, thes 


eo eg ee eas G corporate 
aan 3 | similarities”.” /A corporal 
On special significance because of many hristian liturgical life. 


Manifestation of the divine in 






and Christ—centred mysticism was aa urate Saaramenta ife and its 
Hence a renewed emphasis on liturg! ‘a an Indian theological 


value for missionary witness is crucial ea a a 
setting. A neu awareness that the whole Oe ee a eens 
of God and that the whole of existence is pervaded Ye This would 
would have to govern the ethos of Indian Cnesue Dy es ea eaia 
necessitate a wider and deeper mlerprel ator oe an aren Davia 
sacramental theology, especially the mystery © al relationships and 
day life, the scientific development , interperson a aerate 
the spiritual life will attain a wholeness and harmony /h & Sit fusal 
attitude which neither approves 4 ‘materialist en See ae apt ane 
of the ascetic’. It would thus integrate the AGSE on life and its 
historical dimensions of life. A sacramental oul S Oe Aan 
destiny would emphasise deifying humanisall oi Gaia ae Oree 
deification instead of a this-worldly humanisatt 


Worldly deification. 





PR: | : ‘kkar’s work’ ‘Vedic 
6. This fact is beautifully broughtout by Raymond Pani 
Experience’. 





A Pcinchsheel for Religions. 


(Dr. Paulos Gregorios ) 


Religious differences have been a recurri 
through recorded history. Often, the raoeventeG of th 
plainly been economic while the immediate impulse pee wars has 
easily from a threat to religious identity. Religion js Ae them came 
source of self-identity and group passions can a ceply moving 
speedily by stirring up religious feelings. Which f aroused most 
why a known atheist like Stalin decided, ener instance, was 
Bore against the forces of Hitler, to appeal Ps oh tng early 
his eHort't pi thereoyict people, recalling their religi Lt eee 

tort to rouse their patriotism and to st engious history, in 
aggression. cel their resolve to resist 


___ But precisely because religion js 

denis, sonomic coats often take eh eo OF gE 
eeunontation nbH thes aghent of this today are hea ab Teash 
Bad TDG CHie oe ightin Northern Ireland bet arab—Jewis 
ctor es; One groupiholds that the Giher se fee es 
exploiting them. © other is dominating and 


The same is true of the Hir 
er : indu-Mus]; 
continent. ; im quar - 
politically ay eee of being Sasa De 
: eC iat leads to commy it y deprived all 
riots and even civil war, DIty conflicts, communal 


& pretext for wars 


Normally, religion is 

lly, ) a noble sent; 

heroic sacrifice, of self-denial] ee ment 
and goodness. Yet it can be i 
and the most irrational kind 0 


N inspiring source of 
turned Licki others, of mercy, peace 
Tet nexly into hatred, fanaticism 


f cru . 
become in temperate and brutal] ; Fen this happens because people 
in their attempt to demonst a ‘eit 

monstrate 


strident loyalty to their own community or ric: 
Pelgious denomination. 


We in India have th 
Wie lus to be watchfy 
sentiments are not transformed into hated aaeaoee deep religious 
7 us Ngeance, For, we 


have not only the Hindu—Muslim «:; 
| —Musli ra] 
Hindus and tribals, between ae kee but also conflicts between 


Most of these rivalries feed Cart ‘US and Christians and so on. 

of one group by anoth mounderstandings, ilful di i 

eas ed ther, and, for too often io. Vt ul distortions 
ge and understanding. en, lack of mutual know- 


The time is now for ¢] ; 
| : 1€ Variou ' wis 
eround rules fo | YUS COMmuni eae | 
religions. These pEne ce “Oexistence, a pease Peay ne Eee 
be inculcated contiquensts: should not oaly be proclétin a i if 
) HOUSIY by the leaders in their follower ee 
) | : wers, 


- Apply also to legislation. For exampl 


Could go beyond its own national frontier 
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L propose five simple principles asa basis for further deliberation 
by a representative group of religious leaders and thinkers. Thes are 
mutual respect, nondiscrimination, dialogue, resolution of conflicts by 
Peaceful means, and co-operation in the service of humanity. 


Mutual respect between religions can be engendered by teaching 
each person to respect other religions as well as his own, neyer to 
speak hatefully of them and to learn what is best in each religion. 
The programme must be introduced in our schools and colleges, as 
well as into religious teaching schemes. It could al o be advanced 
through public gatherings organised, say once a year, by all the 
religions together and addressed by their leaders. 


Non-discrimination: It isa principle of our secular democracy 
that no man or woman shall be discriminated against because of his 
orher religion. This should apply not only to the rights of Harijans 
but also to those of the adherents of any religion. The minorities 
of this country fear, rightly or wrongly, that they are often kept out 
of key posts, or even common jobs, because of their religion, There 
should be a programme, oyerseen by a Lokpal, to_look into allega- 
tions of this kind and to give unbiased verdicts. Naturally suckle 


Lokpal would have to be a group of distinguished persons represe- 
Nting the various religions. 

fab , -discrimination would naturally have to 
Beenie ee nore e, the Arunachal Predesh freedom 


Of Religion Bill (originally called Freedom of Indigenous Relnion 
ill) sought to discriminate between Hinduism and Sikk Bana 

Ndian-born religions on the one hand, and other eee e 
Islam, Christianity, and Judaism as imported religions on the hee 
f this principle were carred to its logical conclusion, no religion 
i s—including Hindui-m. 

Similarly, the O. P. Tyagi Bill attempts to discriminate against oo 
teligions by subtle devices like defining the “use of force a ich | 
lorbidden for religious conversions) as | use or threa ae qos 
force, including the threat of divine retribution. True, so 


| ‘vine 1 t, but a 
Sia isi aay about God’s divine judgement, 
n religioas do teach about neeleton® adie e too 


secular State cannot legislate against Suc 31 Sa pre 
has the doctrine of Karmz which is a sort of ee SS 
therefore to preach about Airma would be a viola roe cestanduitatel 
Bill’s provisions. The principle of non-discrimination cemal rt 
Vigilance. 


: Dialogue or Learning fro 
“ndency to feel self-sufficient. 
a be known in terms of religi 
hd other writings of one’s own rel 
ui “N one sets out to learn deeply 
‘Nding of one’s own religion is trans 


All religions have a 
think that all that needs 
on is already provided in the Scriptures 

jcion. Experience has shown that — 
from other religions, ones under- 
formed and deepened. We need 


m Each other: 
People often 
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therefore to find ways in which at le 
each religion ate exposed at depth to 
It is at this level that dialogue betw 
essential, especially in the Indian context. 

brief courses in our social and academic in 
teachers of all religions talk 


ast the leaders and thinkers of 
the teachings of other religions. 


One could also organize 
Stitutions where the best 
to the same group of people. 


Resolving Conflicts } y Peaceful Means: 
national network of religious | ) 


religious and communal] 
communal tensions in 
take the initiative to en 
the aoe SSo0n as tensions are spotted, in order to prevent a 
eee Racin ne Out. Such panels could be Organized on a 
strict adn tion. ‘Se Could also help sett] iflicts arising 
Wihin just one religious roup as w tear OCLs aA | 
rafeiolin crore Sroup as well as conflicts between different 


These panels would Wo 
tkona is withou : 
Ea BEG Betiven the ieee eat basis without remunera 


roe Fey ee acilities and assistance by the 
eco meluding the police. Early detection of ieusion 
vee OFTHIS Programme. But ifthe district panel Is of 


sufficiently high calibre it fay 
conflicts as oea can help in the resolution of long-standing 


leaders Committed to the ideal of 
harmony, who will be vigilant about 


various parts of the country. They should 
gineer a meet} 


Inter—religious Cooperation jy Service to Community: 

All religions believe jp S ae 

elfless service - 1 

ar | ei © to the needy—Why cad 

For Seine . vis eon eee of co-operation in this regard? 
«; a beer, Lospitals, and other -ingtitutiogs © 


service to humanity can be joint! 
Why can’t we put our reethince: y AUliby different religious group>: 


ment project? Ways and meg together into some village deyelop- 
It will be recalled that. =) 1OF Joint service are worth exploring: 
Flood Relief, vari rE the And| ta Cyclone Relief or Benga 
eee savele Wauti religions acted independently and somewhat 
eSATA faaee if ‘ See have been an enduring witness tO 
house-buildine a Tali ae could haye had at least a few projects 0 
basis? ‘Y-OPrative inter-relig 


These five princip | 
In any case it will he a -~ 0 be supplemented or revised: 
meeting of religious leaders +, 2K @ start by calling together 4 
prlfeiplesip antl ts, beck ete oxblote poedikin nas f formulating 
principles and to begin building oy, nati es of formulat a 
communal disharmony, tational defences again 


Y need 


ing of the religious leaders of 


een the various religions becomes — 


There should be a | 


——— 


News Keports 


Pope Shenouda Ill, Official Visit to WCC (EPS). 

Patriarch Shenouda III, the~ Primate of the Coptic WoC, Ga 

arate Eeypt, made his first official visit to the WCC, i 

See on 8th February 1979. Addressing the staff of WCC, ne 
Ceaea “ender of over six million Egyptian Copts praisce at . 
WCC’s work for Christian unity; the woue wile sdenuiteeentonn 
oppressed people, its acttvities for peace, fet + ees | 
sven to witnessing to the Gospel in the differen | 


: ngelist St. Mark, with his 
| ccessor to the Evange 
Foe erica took ue oes gonon nied churets 
| ical ¢ i ft and the conce 
aie Soe nell bene of the Churches all over nF world, 
a ae Ese for the Coptic Church, or for Egypt, but for tl 
“We don 


Gospel every where’, he said. 


spiritual 


‘arch Shenouda III, who was Oe eaicl Centre 
di raetiee his church, was welcom ed toe of the WCC and 
ee a 2 DE Philip Potter, general secre Orthodox Church 
vat e ae Dr. Potter noted that the a WCC in Amsterdam 
wale : of the founder member churches 0 Iways been SOnEeE ea 
xX one okt added that this church has alw 


: | acrament of the 
about the unity of God's people, as 4 sign and Ss 


Unity of all people in Christ . ae ‘ved from London where 
oud: d his delegation, artir©" nited Kingdom. 
he aes See the first Coptic Church art wae opening of the 
Duri hie / in Geneva, he also took Pialogue with the ancient 
Wo KoF h : Cx mission for Inter-Church Carte in Chambesy, 
Ori tal a he held at the Orthodox he civil and religious 
TeeRebiaer He was also received by + 
authorities of the Canton of Gevena. 


ic dox Church of list St. Mark prea- 
Ghats seoptie Fieeeaee naneDt be Pe sole ADs ot ie 
Ched in the region of Alexandria 10. ‘a the year 64. Today the 
believed that the first Church was built, 10.0 ot and 53 bishops. 
optic Ch ; h has over six million faithfu aed East Africa, in the 
There are Coptic communities a Non USA, Conse Festa) 
hrs ~ #, ' le ’ ; S, 
hewn Fee ee aaaen Switzerland, the Netherlan 
titain and Australia. 


Egypt is the oldest Christian 
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W.C. C. Delegation Visits Ethiopia. 


An ecumenical team | 
| 4 Sponsored 
three weeks in various parts of Fthion 
The team Teported that there was 
rasonally sanctioned presecutions of Ch 
reuse of their faith or teligious practice” Ercies 
a Perce cases of actions against indivi 

Overnment’s new measures. Some - | 
= . me are re : . : 
pont trial and even tortured. Ip ea ncheuied to be imprisoned 

n also against churches and monasteries Seer east Deed 


The socialist militar i 
. tary revol 
the large and ancient HUNG ot 


million members, Orthodox Church-with some 17 


more tl ) 
16,000 churches. All andes ate clergy, 


Sees administrative staff. Thee Smudge anes OF bishops 
I; On a parish basis, from 
. the local cor 
The W.C.C.’ has beer Congregation up. 
under the previous reo; She wetping with d j 
gime:  developme 
funds. The present team there were Complaints ABOuE naiee’Gk 


Was explori 
the Church in the new circimstiseee ne the possibilities of helping 


The Church has r 
should retire fr : ecently _ decided th . , 
bility to coadjutor bishoce Cministrative duties ahi oeuacdoate 
_# QO 4 ‘Si- 
bishops have recently been Sinan fonsecrated, Thirteen such new 


Revival of M Ts 
of Antioch: ag nue 


Mrs. Elishbah Gulea 
of Antioc ce fla member of th | 
No: 4, 1977) that one in an article 2 Te aA oR ees 
that Church. In the Ree Promising renewal , . rnost’ (Vol. vil 
were destroyed by the Mareen: of this century of Monastic life 10 
eventually no one knew sim invaders an d a many monasteries 
Mrs. Elishbah Gulcan, <9 What a nun looked Lk emptied “so that 
monastic heritage of the Syri young women are ea . According ie 
initiated by an elderly eee church. The : iracted by the past 
tonsure from Mar ean named Zahra in Gee movement was 
| iel: From seg of Tur Abdin aie receyenine 
Gabriel, the only survivino m, to 1976 fifteen « ee 1e monastery 
dox Church of Antioch 5 Monastery for Wome sisters joined Mar 
monastery of St. James jn oe of the fifteen ha a the Syrian Ones 
iad oes of Mar Melke in {@ little north of M idyat), two in ihe 

d old people’ : u 3 dyat), t th 

people’s home in Lebanon, “wand a et an Ore 
Ptlon of the two 


for Wo i : 
men in the Syrian Orthodox Church 


y the W.C.C. spent nearly | 
pia in January nat Peoria), | 

NO evidence of systematic, | 
and Christians | 
They report, however, | 
duals who oppose the © 


N of 1974 has been a shock to | 


; 900 i 
leeergs nd ais Q monasteries and © 
were nationalised. The eoverniaee ees belonging to the Church | 


© church is being entirely | 
) ferences, a World: 
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nuns who had learnt elementary Syriac in their parent’s home, none 
of the nuns knew either Turkish or Syriac before they entered the 
monastry”, writes Mrs. Elishbah. 

The nuns do all kinds of work such as cooking, washing, 
serving, repairing vestments and habits, wine making, repairing of 
books including manuscripts, keeping of livestock. 


Orthodox Youth Meets in Montgeron: (EPS) 

SYNDESMOS, the international organization for Eastern Ortho- 
dox Youth will launch a project of sensitization under the tittle 
‘Witness and. Service’ by means of an international conference to be 
held from 29 August to 2 September, in Montgeron near Paris. 

In 1978, it was decided to develop a three year project to enable 
Eastern Orthodox Youth from all countries, but particularly from 
the diaspora and Eastern European Countries to participate more 
actively in SYNDESMOS. This project ‘includes six regional con- 
, Orthodox Conference:in 1980, and a sharing of 
Ecumenical Consultation in 1981. - 

Atotal of 75 participants will take part in Montgeron mostly 
from about 30 Orthodox Theological Schools, organizations and 
movements, which constitutes SYNDESMOS, but including also 
Fr. Thomas Hopko, USA; Fr. Cyrille’ Argenti, France; Fr. Boris 


Bobrinskoy, France ;and Metropolitan George Khodr, Lebanon. 


experiences at an 


Moscow: ; ae 
Metropolitan Antony (Melnikov), previously of Minsk and 
Byelorussia, aged 55, has been installed as Metropolitan of Leningrad 
and Novgorod, in place of the late Metropolitan Nikodim. Méetro- 
at the Seminaries of Odessa and 


yolitan Antony was professor i ) 
§ r rector of the Seminary of Minsk. He was conse- 


Saratov, and later re ) : 

crated bishop in 1964. He is well-known to the faithful of Russia 

as an intellectual of the old school and a man of culture. He has 
i f the Orthodox Church of India. 


visited India, as a guest o 
of Minsk is Metropolitan Philarete, form- 


The new Metropolitan ? 
erly of Berlin. He will continue as Exarch of the Moscow Patriarchate 
in Western Europe. Metropolitan Philarete was formerly Rector of 


the Moscow Theological Academy and is 43 years old, 


Beirut, 


The diocesan headqu 
(Chalcedonian) in Mount Lebanon t 
the war, that the bishop (Metropolitan Georges 


arters of the Antiochean Orthodox Church 
n has been so seriously damaged by 
Khodr) has had to 
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move out to Broumana a village in the mountains. Metropolitan 
George said “‘It is above all the total insecurity, the poverty and the 
hate. 500,000 people are homeless; some of them live in tents, even 
in heavy rain; they are semi-starved. One cannot even try to re air 
the houses because of the insecurity and because there is not Sion h 
money’. It is hard to forgive and be reconciled | 


Bucharest, Romania. A mixed group for Orthodox-Roman Catholic . 


conversations has decided on the main themes for discussion i 
Of 4 : ISCUSSI 
first stage. The list includes the following themes: oman thc 


1. The mystery of Christ as expressed and ali 
the sacramental mystery of the Church. How is the 
sacramental nature of the Church to be understood in 
relation to Christ and in relation to the Holy Spirit? 
What is the relation between the sacraments and the 
mystery of Christ, the Spirit and the Trinity? 

2, The Eucharist as central mystery (Sacrament) of the 
Church. 

3. The sacramental mysteries of initiation: their relati 
to the Unity of the Church, sor Sere 

4, The relation between Sacraments and th oni 
structure of the Church. | Seraponical 


5. The faith and communion in the sacramental mysteries 
6. The sacraments in their relation with history and the 
final destiny of man and the world. 


7, The sacramental mysteries and the ies 
the world. | renewal of man in 


8. Differences in ritual in the practice of the sacraments 


An Orthodox Deputy General Secretary for the . . 
Churches: € World Council of 


The Central Committee of the World Counc; in 
their meeting in Jamaica (January 79) appointed a Beene 5d ve 
lay professor of theology as Deputy General Secretary.Dr. The “ere 
Sabey is expected to take charge of his new office in the aun of 
1979; since the Indian Father Paul Varghese (present Mar Gigeor “ 
resigned in 1967 from the post of Associate General Sestetity ae 
the W. C. C. this is the first Orthodox appointment to the G : al 
Secretariat. Dr. Sabev is also the first person to be appointed. 
the Genaral Secretariat from eastern Europian Socialist eountrics: 
Dr. Conrad Reiser, a West German Evangelical is the other Deput , 
A third Deputy Secretary is soon to be named, most likely a WORE 


ae 





Book Review: 


Paulos Gregorios, The Human Presence: An Orthodox View of 
Nature. World Council of Churches, Geneva, 1979, pp. 104, 


[t is a strange paradox that human beings are gasping for life- 
breath in our glorious urban-technological civilisation which was 
originally inspired by great humanistic ideals and nourished by the 
clear stream of human reason. That the civilisation is sick is a matter 
of no doubt. Among the many symptoms are the ecological and 
resource crises. But diagnosticians differ as to the exact nature of 
the pathogenic factors. 


In the present work Metropolitan Paulos Mar Gregorios of 
Delhi provides a refreshing re-interpretation of the crisis as the 
result of a fatal disruption in the authentic relationship between three 
realities: God, world and man. He thus critically reviews some of 
the ancient and contemporary attempts to deal with these realities. 
He moves on to elucidate in his characteristically stimulating, erudite 
and clear manner the classical Christian alternatives as represented 
by the thought of Gregory of Nyssa. He discerns the sense of the 
human presence in Our Cosmos in an original way that may not 
sound familiar to the Western tradition. The book concludes with 
a perceptive peep into the art of making images of the future anda 
plea for setting a new style of Christian ethical reflection and living 
based on a community effort to reconstitute our civilisation. 


For 20th century prophets like Theodore Roszak “the religion of 
the Churches” is one among the several culprits who shaped our 
civilisation in the wrong way and contributed to the fatal reduction 
of everything to the ‘single vision’ of scientific rationality. It has now 
become almost customary to put the major responsibility for the 
environmental crisis on the Judeo-Christian tradition and its 
approach to the nature. Metropolitan Gregorios contends that while 
these assumptions are partially true, they also reveal an insufficient 
knowledge of some of the richer traditions of Christianity, less 
known in the West, which had always fostered a sacramental vision 
of reality and promoted a vital relationship between man, nature 
and the transcendent. His major effort in the present work is to bring 
the creative insights of that tradition to bear on the current debate 
on ecological crisis and open up a fresh dimension of reflection 
and experience for a possible way out of the present dilemma. 
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The mediatorial and participatory nature of man, argues the 
author, between the realities of God and world, as exemplified in the 
Incarnation of Jesus Christ, has to be rediscovered in our times «‘The 
only humanity that can survive is the new humanity, the humanity 
that has now been inseparably, indivisibly united with God in Jesus 
Christ. And because of its locus in the one divine-human nature of 
Christ, the new humanity is a mediatory humanity—a humanity that 
reconciles and unites God and the world, 15 an incarnate 
humanity—a humanity that isan inseparable part of the whole creation 
and inseparably united to the Creator.” This js the theological 
ground for discerning the sense of the authentic human preerice in 
the cosmos. — | % 


As the sub-title of the book suggests, thereis a rad; | 
examination of the concept of nature in Christian Sad tad eee 
cultures to rediscover the real nature of nature. The author ar: ues 
that the exclusive understanding of ‘nature’ as the non-human = t 
of universe which has contributed to the alienation of modern Tan 
is primarily Indo-Hellenic in origin and does not belong to the 
essence of the Judeo-Christian tradition as has often been assumed 
There was never “a disacralization of nature” in the latter tradition 
since nature was never ‘divine’ init. The basic distinction there was 
between the uncreated and self-existent being of God and the 
created, changing reality subject to death and disintegration which 
gepeancg ton ORs being forits existence. This created nature 

esignate the term fa panta, is aco ariel pasa rtetete ty 
maaan aNivEine mprehensive reality including 


A brief but extremely interesting surye 

in the medieval Western philosophy He prctatee eee gr Ts 
began between humanity and the sub-human reality su ene OB 
unaffected by grace. The practice of objectification’ and “the 
impersonal gaze of a dead man’s eyes” hasits roots her Alth h 
people like Renaissance writer Giordane Bruno strike Ss Stee 
note the scholastic tradition of radical objectificati 5a Cl eae 
right into our oWn times in modern Sciences, How eae cane 

scientists have begun to lose their over confidence oh Ee aiwers 
the positivistic foundation of modern science shakin, ae oe 
research cro3sing over the Great Wall of scientific reise ae t fe 
the realm ofirrational and the arcane. The counter miltteasadestae 


* Scientific_technological 
and Teilhard de Chardin as they claim to b 
: eS Ase ) DE mod ¢ | 
the classical metaphysics of the West. Wher eee 
: 2 i 


significance of these two as important landmarks in : 
| Shee S 1M recent Western 
thought, he calls for a more sophisticated Trinitarian-Incarnational 
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doctrine which would correct and assimilate the dynamic White- 
headian concept of God and a trinitarian economy, of creation— 
redemption as the proper context for Chardin’s inclusive view of 
humanity. 

A brilliant summary of the cosmology of Gregory of Nyssa is 
presented as a creative Christian alternative. With erudite vigour 
and crystal-like clarity the author demonstrates how the thought of 
the fourth century Eastern Father could be astoundingly relevant to 
our contemporary issues. Gregory’s notion of the infinity of God 
Jeads him to the radical vision of humanity and the whole cosmos 
participating in that infinity, though his basic distinction between 
uncreated infinity and participated infinity is still maintained. An 
infinite advance in the good is the dynamic and never-ending vocation 
of man and the universe. 


Mar Gregorios brings out in detail the contemporary implications 
of the Gregorian concepts like ousia and energia, diastema and 
metousia etc. Humanity’s role as the mediator between God and 
the world provides the principle of cosmic unity of all mankind. 
Thus the pleroma or fulness of humanity has cosmic implications. 
This cuts across our individualistic and alienating notions of man, 
society and nature. Man being the sensible icon of God can 
partcipate fully in the love and fullness of God, and through man 
the whole material creation enters into participation in the very 
nature of the Creator. ) 


Mar Gregorios proposes a reverent-receptive attitude as a 
salutary complement to the objectifying-analysing attitude of 
contemporary scientific culture. The focus of the latter attitude has 
always been mastery over the forces ofnature. This mastery is con- 
sidered to be the highest form of knowledge in the secular, scientific 
Weltenschauung., The reyerent-receptive attitude is “the attitude of 
being open to fundamental reality as it manifests itself to us through 
visible, audible, sensible realities in the creation’’. Itis a form of intense 
communion with and participation in the mystery that unveils itself 
incessantly before us. This attitude can serve as a unifying force 
since it 1s not limited to scientific discovery alone, but cuts across the 
frontiers of literature, art, music, prayer etc. Mar Gregorios warns 
us with deep discernment: ‘The mastery of nature must be held 
within the mystery of worship. Otherwise we lose both mystery and 


-mastery’”’. 


Delving into some of the avant-garde thinking in the world of 
science and drawing upon the significant experiences of people like 
Carlos Castaneda which begin to erode the traditional concepts in 
science, Mar Gregorios speaks about the art of making the images 


‘of the future. It has become a common place among perceptive 


scientists and thinkers that science is not as. objective a system of 
knowledge as we once thought it was. It is one among the many 
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possible options. But we had blindly and with an irrational dogmatism 

limited our perception of reality to the rigid frame of scientific 

reason and technique. The author raises a major question for : 
futuristics: “Are we going to project the future entirely and 
exclusively in terms ofthe limited possibilities of our science and 
technology, or are we prepared to conceive a future in which the full 
potentiality of human existence is taken into account?” 


The author’s vision of new humanity and the proposals fora 
new style of Christian ethical reflection are presented in the context 
of our world in which the appealing poverty of billions of people, 
the gross forms of injustice, boredom and loss of ‘Meaning among 
the affluent, the problems raised by the consumer society resource 
depletion, pollution, nuclear threats etc are haunting the inhabitants 
of our planet. A participating—reflecting community of charismatic 
person has to become the locus of a new spirituality. This Spiri- 
tuality can promote simplicity of living coupled with spontaneity 
and creativity. It will help overcome acquisitiveness and ageressi- 
veness, creating a new askesis based on prayer, meditation and 
sacramental life. The community may give special attention to 
freedom from attachment to property, limits to privacy, productive 
activity, major emphasis on diaconal activity etc. New reflection and 
new patterns of living may emerge from such a community. Struggle 
for justice is part of such a community experiment. The community 
will set a model for others in that it will seriously take into account 
the realities of God, humanity and the world in its proper priority 
and mutual harmony. 


Metropolitan Gregorios speaks to the urgent questions of our 
world standing in the unbroken tradition of a rich Christian heritage 
which combines conceptual thinking and Christian praxis as comp- 
lementary to each other. The wisdom of the great Fathers consisted 
in the fact that great intellectual acumen and soaring heights of 
speculative brilliance were always mellowed with a deep sense of 
mystery, a loving care for the poorand the oppressed and a flaming 
passion for justice here and now, Our world badly needs a share 
of that wisdom, and The Human Presence jis an invitation to 
share it. 


(Revd. Dr. K. M. George.) . 
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